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Notes of the Month 


Breakdown at Evian 

THE Evian negotiations which opened on 20 May were inter- 
rupted on 13 June, after thirteen sessions which, by common con- 
sent, had made no discernible progress. France’s hopes that her uni- 
lateral declaration of a cease-fire for one month would be followed 
by a similar gesture on the part of the Algerian ‘provisional Govern- 
ment’ were disappointed. On the contrary, rebel activity increased 
during the negotiations and there was a considerable rise in the 
number of deaths due to terrorist attacks. 

On the three main problems discussed at Evian the two sides re- 
mained as far apart as ever. The guarantees sought by the French for 
the million or so European residents in Algeria were seen by the 
Algerian delegation as an attempt by France to obtain a privileged 
status for Europeans in a predominantly Muslim State; the French 
request for the recognition by Algeria of the rights of neighbouring 
States to a share in the resources of the Sahara was seen as a denial of 
the right of a future independent Algeria to sovereignty over the 
entirety of the traditional territory of Algeria; the French request for 
bases was seen as an attempt to establish a European enclave in 
Algeria, a kind of Gibraltar, as one Algerian spokesman put it. 

In spite of the divergences, however, for the first few days follow- 
ing the suspension of negotiations both sides seemed to be doing 
their best to avoid burning any boats or slamming any doors. On the 
French side, though M. Joxe, Minister for Algerian Affairs and 
leader of the French delegation, remarked in his press conference of 
15 June that he had heard more about war aims than peace aims 
during the Evian talks, he nevertheless assumed that the ‘time for 
reflection’, which was the stated purpose of the suspension, would 
last from ten to fifteen days. As an earnest of goodwill, the French 
also announced on 15 June that the unilateral cease-fire would be 
prolonged for an indefinite period and, as a further contribution to 
appeasement, that many more Muslims would be released from in- 
ternment or regroupment cerires and, in regions where conditions 
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made this possible, would be restored to normal life. On the Algerian 
side, there were references to the positive elements in the ‘balance- 
sheet’ of the talks, and even hints that, when they were broken off, 
the Algerian delegation had been on the point of putting forward 
some definite proposals. The resumption of negotiations seemed 
then, deliberately, to be taken for granted. In his press conference of 
15 June, M. Belkacem Krim, Foreign Minister in the Algerian 
‘provisional Government’ and leader of the Algerian delegation, 
was (on the whole) conciliatory, though he made no attempt to 
minimize the opposition of his delegation to what he called ‘the so- 
called plan for de-colonization’ put forward by the French delega- 
tion. 

But even before the Algerian delegation returned to Tunis on 
17 June, attitudes had begun to harden. There were references by 
Algerian spokesmen, in conversation, to the resumption of negotia- 
tions ‘when General de Gaulle realizes that he is facing partners and 
not subjects’. M. Saad Dahlab, who remained in Geneva as M. 
Belkacem Krim’s deputy, maintained that, if the French were 
expecting the pause for reflection to result in concessions by the 
Algerians, then it would be likely to last for some time. M. Louis 
Joxe’s visit to Algeria, and more particularly the references on 
17 June by M. Jean Morin, Delegate-General for Algeria, to the 
possible setting-up of an ‘Algerian Executive’, cannot have im- 
proved the atmosphere. It is true that the idea is not new. In his 
broadcast of 4 November 1960, General de Gaulle stated that, in 
certain circumstances, he might use his emergency powers under 
article 16 of the Constitution ‘to make decisive moves towards a 
solution of the Algerian problem’. The ‘circumstances’ certainly 
included the kind of threat to the security of the State that resulted 
from the army insurrection of April, which led him to assume these 
Presidential powers under article 16.1 If negotiations with the 
F.L.N. leaders do turn out in fact to have broken down, or even if 
there were to be a prolonged stalemate, then this threat might well 
be renewed and General de Gaulle may therefore well feel that the 
time has come, or is approaching, when he will feel obliged to carry 
out this alternative to the plan for negotiating the conditions of the 
referendum on self-determination with the leaders of the F.L.N. 

1In view of the ambiguity of many of the President’s pronouncements it is 
perhaps worth while quoting the passage: ‘. . . Il m’appartient, quand la patrie et 
la République sont menacées, de prendre les mesures exigées par les circon- 


stances, ce qui pourrait, le cas échéant, permettre d’avancer de maniére décisive 
la solution algérienne, tout en sauvegardant !’Etat.’ 
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Whether such a move could succeed can at present be a matter 
only for speculation, but the prospects are certainly not favourable. 
All attempts to create a “Third Force’ in Algeria have so far failed. 
Indeed, all the evidence has pointed to mounting Muslim support 
for the F.L.N. The virtual recognition at Evian of their leaders as 
valid spokesmen for Algeria must have increased their prestige still 
further with Muslim opinion. The kind of Muslim notability on 
whom the President would have to call to form an ‘Algerian Execu- 
tive’ would have no comparable status. It can, of course, be argued 
that the ‘Executive’ is intended to be merely a provisional and tem- 
porary expedient. The use of the term ‘Executive’, indeed, clearly 
indicates that, in French minds, it is not intended to have the status 
of a Government. Its function is to be solely that of preparing for the 
referendum on self-determination. But whether the F.L.N. leaders 
would be prepared to allow such an organ to be set up is another 
matter. They have not laid down their arms, and so are in a position 
to carry on a campaign of terrorism which could make the whole 
plan for holding a referendum impossible of achievement. 

In other words, without some de facto truce and the co-operation 
of the F.L.N., no plan for Algeria would, in present circumstances, 
be likely to succeed. How far Muslim support for the F.L.N. would 
be maintained if they seemed finally not to be succeeding in bringing 
peace is another matter, but one which is not likely to be decisive in 
the immediate future. The truth is that, where Algeria is con- 
cerned, time is on nobody’s side. General de Gaulle has seen this 
clearly. The difficulty is to convince the F.L.N. that this is so. Up to 
now they have worked on the hypothesis that time is on their side, 
and events seem to have supported their view, at least up to last 
April. It is to be hoped that they will realize, in time to save the 
Evian negotiations, how real is the danger of their losing their last 
opportunity to make a reasonable settlement with France, and how 
grim the alternative may turn out to be. 


Standstill over South Africa* 

Wu3ize the South African Parliament is competent to amend its 
Constitution and to repeal the South Africa Act ‘so far as it is part of 
the law of the Union’, even to the extent of extra-territorial juris- 
diction, it is not competent to annul the provisions of Acts of the 
U.K. Parliament within that Parliament’s jurisdiction. The new 


See ‘South Africa’s Withdrawal and What it May Mean’, The World Today, 
April 1961. 
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South African Constitution, therefore, cannot become fully effective 
until there has been concurrent legislation in the U.K. and during 
the interval a conflict of jurisdiction may arise. It was to avoid any 
such complication that the Republic of South Africa (Temporary 
Provisions) Bill was introduced into the House of Commons in 
March and received the royal assent on 18 May 1961, a few days 
before South African independence. A’concurrent measure was 
brought before the South African Assembly. 

The speech of Mr Duncan Sandys, Secretary of State for Com- 
monwealth Relations, on the second reading of the Bill, 24 April 
1961, is noteworthy. The intention of the Bill was that it should be 
‘a standstill measure to maintain unchanged the laws governing the 
relationship’ between the U.K. and its Dependencies on the one 
part and the Union of South Africa for a period of one year after 
South Africa became a Republic. Mr Sandys drew several interest- 
ing distinctions. When, on 31 May, South Africa became a Republic 
there was ample precedent for her doing so by her own legislative act, 
and when she withdrew from the Commonwealth this was a uni- 
lateral Act of State which, in itself, required no concurrent act by 
the Government of the U.K. The consequences of this Act of State 
within the jurisdiction of the U.K. were, however, so varied and 
involved that they would need time for elucidation. They fell into 
two classes: the provisions of U.K. laws referring to the Common- 
wealth as a whole which would be automatically voided in respect of 
South Africa by her withdrawal unless re-enacted; and the pro- 
visions of laws which referred to South Africa by name which 
would be unaffected until new legislation was passed. The former 
class included a number of commercial and administrative pro- 
visions of great complexity, such as the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1894. If this were annulled, ‘a ship owned by a company incor- 
porated in South Africa would lose its status as a British ship on 
31 May unless legislative action was taken.’ Or again, the Mainten- 
ance Orders Act, 1920 enables maintenance orders made in South 
Africa to be enforced in the U.K. and vice versa; this could not 
merely be allowed to lapse. Subjects on which political feeling runs 
strongest, however, such as citizenship, the High Commission 
Territories, and the Ottawa Preferences are covered by legislation 
specifically applying to South Africa which will remain effective in 
the eyes of the law until altered by new legislation. 

The Temporary Provisions Bill was hotly debated in the House of 
Commons, both on the Second Reading and again at the committee 
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stage when the House was divided. Many objections were raised on 
the grounds that some matters demanded an immediate decision or 
that South Africa should not be allowed to retain the benefits of 
Commonwealth membership for a year after secession. In the South 
African Assembly also, the standstill proposal was challenged but 
on the grounds that it extended the powers of the executive, enab- 
ling them to ‘suspend the provisions of acts of parliament’. The in- 
tention of the South African Bill, which passed its second reading 
on 19 May, was to ensure that ‘existing South African laws in which 
reference is made to Commonwealth countries will not be affected 
by reason of South Africa’s departure from the Commonwealth’. 

Neither the case of Burma nor that of the Irish Republic gives a 
clear precedent for the South African problem. In the case of 
Burma, the grant of independence followed upon friendly negotia- 
tions. The principal points at issue had previously been agreed in a 
‘treaty’ signed by the British and Burmese Prime Ministers. All that 
was necessary was an Act of the U.K. Parliament, the Burma Inde- 
pendence Act, 1947 (11 Geo. 6. Ch. 3) which made provision for 
releasing Burma from the King’s protection on an ‘appointed day’, 
4 January 1948. While the Burmese arrangements were made in 
advance, those for Ireland were retrospective, but only for a few 
days. Ireland made a unilateral declaration of independence on 
18 April 1949. The Ireland Act, 1949 (12 and 13 Geo. 6. Ch. 41) was 
at once passed by the U.K. Parliament and received the royal 
assent on 2 June. On the part of the U.K. the intention was to retain 
as many links as possible with a country whose secession from the 
Commonwealth was widely deplored. Section 2 of the Ireland Act 
accordingly declared that ‘the Republic of Ireland is not a foreign 
country for the purposes of any law in force’ in the U.K. and its 
Dependencies. These provisions were bitterly denounced by the 
Irish Government as a continuance of imperialism. 





Background to the Angola Crisis 


Tue Congo—Angola frontier has long been recognized as part of the 
political watershed of Africa; to the north black government would 
one day prevail, to the south few Europeans ever considered seri- 
ously the passing of white dominance. Fifty miles south of that 
frontier stands the tiny hill-top town of San Salvador, the capital 
of the ancient Kongo kingdom, and the centre of one of the regions 
where, since 15 March 1961, there has been open war between 
Africans and the Portuguese Government, a war of great violence 
and bitterness. 

From San Salvador to the border of South-West Africa is a 
thousand miles; in this continuum one passes from the tropical 
savanna on the rim of the Congo basin, through the sandy uplands of 
the Luanda hinterland, across the well-settled plateaux of Benguela 
and Huila with their Rhodesian climate, and so down to the Kala- 
hari desert with its Welwitschia Mirabilis, its sable antelope, and the 
valley of the Cunene. This is a vast land with its long coastline 
studded with tiny anchorages like Landana and Cabinda in the en- 
clave, Sazaire, Ambrizete, Ambriz, and Porto Amboim further 
south, and the two fine modern ports of Luanda and Lobito as the 
major outlets for the produce of north and south, a land biting 
deeply into the southern half of the African continent, larger by far 
than Nigeria, the geographical equal of the Central African Federa- 
tion or the Union of South Africa, yet with a population but little 
over 4 million. The climate, its fevers tempered by the cooling 
winds of the Benguela current, no longer repels the immigrant: in 
1940 there was a European population of 44,000, in 1950, 79,000, 
and today there is an estimated figure of from 180,000 to 200,000. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

This is the land that Diego Cao awakened as long ago as 1482 
when his tiny caravels touched the southern headland of the Congo 
estuary. He came in peace to trade and to spread the Christian faith. 
Nine years later the first company of Roman Catholic missionaries 
settled at the capital of the ancient kingdom of Kongo, 200 miles 
south-east of the river mouth, where the local king received the 
ambassadors of his royal cousin and gave much encouragement to 
the preaching mission. In 1534 the foundations of a cathedral church 
were laid, dedicated to Our Lord as St Saviour, whose name eventu- 
ally displaced the local title in public memory, though not in local 

278 
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African usage. ‘Ekongo dia Ntotela’, the judgment seat of the great 
king, is still a name to conjure with. Sixty-two years later this church 
became the centre of the see of Congo and Angola. The ruined 
chancel still stands, the oldest Christian building in the southern 
hemisphere. ‘ 

In 1570 the king sought the direct intervention of the Portuguese 
in driving out some cannibalistic invaders, the Jagas, and as a result 
was compelled to recognize the suzerainty of the king of Portugal. 
But gradually Portuguese interest shifted south, to the neighbour- 
hood of Luanda (founded 1575) and Benguela (founded 1617), 
where there was better harbourage and no problem of overland 
travel. For sixty years from 1580, Portugal was a vassal of Spain and 
lost much of her overseas empire to others. At the end of this period 
Luanda itself fell to the Dutch, but in 1648 was retaken by the 
Portuguese in a notable feat of arms. Shortly after, the king of Kongo 
reasserted his own independence, allegedly putting a force of 
100,000 men in the field, only to be defeated in 1666 at the battle of 
Ambuila (one of the areas where the present revolt took its most 
violent expression). This defeat sounded the death-knell of the 
Kongo kingdom as an effective political and military force. 

For the next century missionaries alone sustained the European 
connection at San Salvador, though the character of the priesthood 
seems to have sadly deteriorated. In 1763 Pombal, an efficient anti- 
clerical despot, expelled the Jesuits from Portugal and her domi- 
nions, with the result that activity in the interior of the country 
practically ceased. When Commander Tuckey, a British naval 
officer, penetrated as far as San Salvador on an expedition in the 
year 1816, he could find no trace of Christianity save some cruci- 
fixes and relics which were not distinguishable in use from the 
fetiches of the Kongo people. Portuguese influence away from the 
coast had in fact become sporadic and indirect save for the decima- 
tion of the population by the continuing practice of the slave trade, 
the common denominator of all maritime peoples of the time. Then 
came the days of the great explorations culminating in Stanley's 
epic journey across Africa in the years 1874~7 from Zanzibar to the 
mouth of the Congo river, a journey which in turn led to the Berlin 
Conference of 1885 and to the partition of Africa. Further south 
Livingstone had crossed the continent to Luanda between the years 
1852 and 1854, meeting Silva Porto and other venturesome Portu- 
guese traders who had forsaken the littoral for the healthier uplands 
of the interior. The journeys of Capelo, Ivens, and Serpa Pinto were 
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still to come in the last quarter of the century, a tardy effort to 
justify Portugal’s claim to most of the central African plain. All this 
goes to show that, while the Portuguese assertion of having had an 
attachment to Angola for nearly 500 years is a true one, her constant 
reference to historic rights has in fact done her a disservice, since the 
world judges her not by the realities of eighty years of growing en- 
deavour, but by her own insubstantial but constantly reiterated 
claim to have had 500 years of effective occupation. 


THE MODERN EPOCH 

The modern epoch may be divided into three periods, the Regal, 
the Republican, and the Regime. 

The Regal period 1885-1910. During these years Portuguese non- 
racialism pursued its contradictory and equivocating way. The 
European population was sparse. In the south Madeiran peasants 
settled to eke out their peasant existence in close association with 
African villagers. Among the administrative officials were not a few 
men of noble family who fulfilled their vocation with real altruism 
and devotion. Yet the evils of the slave trade persisted, as Nevin- 
son’s book, A Modern Slavery’ indicated. In the 1890s Portugal’s 
economic position became critical, and it was bruited abroad that 
she would soon have to sell her colonies. So, in August 1898, Britain 
and Germany signed a convention, whereby spheres of influence 
were assigned to the two Powers, should Portugal have to contract a 
loan with her colonies as security. Portugal weathered the storm and 
contrived during the next two decades to overcome the final re- 
sistance of the Cuanhamas in the south, the Ovimbundu in the 
central highlands, and the Dembos (Kimbundu people) in the 
north. A revolt in 1913 in the San Salvador region led to many of the 
Bakongo migrating across the frontier to the neighbouring Belgian 
Congo. . 

The Republican period 1910-26. The fall of the monarchy did not 
usher in the anticipated era of peace and progress. Inexperience in 
the practice of democracy, the antagonism of the Catholic Church, 
and (some would say) the Latin temperament led to constant 
changes of government and many revolutions. The first World War 
weakened still further Portugal’s economy: but the appointment of 
the dynamic Norton de Matos as High Commissioner in Angola was 
followed by a series of measures that revealed what might be 
achieved with adequate capital and administrative integrity. Insta- 

' Angola, San Thomé and Principe, 1906. 
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bility at home, however, continued to frustrate development, and in 
1926 the military coup brought the Republic to an end. 

The Regime 1926-61. Salazar joined the Government for the first 
time in 1928 as Finance Minister. A brilliant economist and sincere 
Catholic, he soon imposed his masterful personality upon his col- 
leagues. Within five years he had balanced the budget, internalized 
the national debt, and become Prime Minister. The world economic 
crisis of 1931 impeded progress, but the Spanish Civil War helped 
to consolidate the position of the regime by demonstrating the ter- 
rible consequences of fratricidal strife. The second World War still 
further strengthened the regime’s hold, the state of emergency 
justifying the arrest or exile of opponents without any danger of 
protest from abroad. In 1946, after twenty years of power, the re- 
gime at last found itself firmly in the saddle. Neutrality had kept 
Portugal from devastation at home, and. shrewd trading had left 
her with substantial financial reserves. If the war years had been a 
fallow period for Angola, the post-war quinquennium, 1945-50, 
brought the beginnings of development and new riches to both 
Africans and Europeans and to the national exchequer. Europe and 
America, deprived of the exotic produce of the tropics for more than 


half a decade, readily imported the coffee, ground-nuts, and other 
agricultural products of Angola, while timber for reconstruction 
found an easy market. This new-found wealth has proved to be, as 
on an earlier occasion in Portugal’s history, the corrosive of fine 
ideals, and one of the chief causes of the present disaster. 


PRINCIPLES OF PORTUGUESE COLONIALISM 

So much for geography and history. What of the principles that 
have, it is claimed, determined the policies and progress of the 
Portuguese in Africa? 

First, the unity of Empire. In the early days of Portuguese ex- 
ploration and settlement, the overseas territories were regarded as 
outposts of the mother country. In the nineteenth century they were 
considered as ‘overseas provinces’, administrative units in the 
same sense as the districts of metropolitan Portugal. They were 
therefore subject to the same laws and regulations, and in theory the 
inhabitants, both Europeans and Africans, had an equality of status 
as between themselves and in relation to the Portuguese in Portugal 
herself. At the beginning of the twentieth century the idea of 
colonial autonomy became more basic and colonies were encour- 
aged to rule themselves, formulating legislation in accordance with 
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specific local needs, with Portugal exercising a loose form of general 
supervision. But since the accession to power of the regime, there 
has come a reassertion of the dynamic unity of empire. ‘Portugal and 
her colonies form one complete and indivisible unit. Portugal ex- 
tends from the Minho to Timor’, or, as in Art. 2 of the Colonial 
Act,' ‘It is the essential attribute of the Portuguese nation to fulfil 
the historic function of possessing and colonizing overseas domi- 
nions and of civilizing the native populations inhabiting them’. This 
revival of the nineteenth-century philosophy was crowned by legis- 
lation in 1951 when the colonies, as they had come to be called, 
were once again denominated ‘overseas provinces’. 

Second, the assimilation of indigenous populations. This policy 
dates explicitly from 1811 when, by the Juntas do Governo of that 
year, the native populations were specifically given legal status and 
protection as Portuguese citizens. This was confirmed by the Con- 
stitution of 1826 which granted political freedom and privileges to 
everyone, irrespective of race, colour, and religion. It was para- 
doxical that slavery should remain, as it did, a recognized institu- 
tion. The principle of assimilation, however, not infrequently 
worked in the reverse direction and many Portuguese became 
largely assimilated to African ways of life and thought. As a policy 
however, assimilation has never become a potent influence. 

One aspect of the policy of assimilation that merits special con- 
sideration is the development of a coloured population. Inter- 
marriage or cohabitation has been a considerable psychological 
factor in mitigating racial tension. “This,’ says a Portuguese writer,* 
‘is characteristic of Iberian colonization. It is more than mere 
assimilation, it is a fusion of the races, the inclusion of new types in 
the national unit.’ The number of coloured people remains how- 
ever relatively a small proportion of the whole. 

The twin principles enunciated above did not meet with any real 
resistance up to the present century. The coastal belt had come to 
accept the Portuguese presence, and ‘colour-blindness’ had produc- 
ed a significant half-caste population. But the attempt to extend 
Portuguese influence to the hinterland provoked strong opposition, 
as we have already seen. By 1926 however the military campaigns 
were a matter of history and in the next twenty-five years the Salazar 
regime grew ever stronger, partly through its own draconian 


' Initiated July 1930, embodied in the Constitution 1933, revised August 1938. 
® Julio Ferriera Pinto, Angola—Notas e Comentarios dum Colono, as quoted in 
International Review of Missions, Vol. 29, p. 231. 
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methods and partly through the vicissitudes of history. Many would 
agree that some kind of authoritarian government was necessary in 
1926. The nation was bankrupt financially, morally, and spiritually. 
Salazar was able to redeem the country’s finances and to restore the 
nation’s self-respect, but the spiritual revival has not come. 


THE LAST TEN YEARS 


So we come to 1951 when there was still a real opportunity for 
Portugal to show the way to a non-racial integrated society in 
Africa. The tradition of non-racialism was alive; many government 
doctors in Angola were Goans, the judge for the northern circuit 
was a Cape Verdean of African descent, and many coloured people 
held significant positions in commerce and in the administrative ser- 
vice. Because of the slender educational opportunities available to 
Angolan Africans, few of them had attained the status of citizens, 
but the door was open; it was not colour but culture that divided. 

Psychologically too there was the acceptance of an integrated 
society. Education and economic standing in the community did 
not follow the bounds of race. Among the white population were 
many artisans, fishermen, and peasant agriculturalists who in their 
work suffered the same hazards and hardships as the indigenous 
African population. There was no racial segregation. 

The mechanism of assimilation provided a useful means of ful- 
filling the aspirations of Africans who wished to enter the body 
politic, and many sought the privilege for the status and opportuni- 
ties which it afforded. Where it is of definite intention to create a 
multi-racial society, it is difficult to see what better scheme can be 
devised, provided that it is operated honestly and that the State pro- 
vides the opportunities for acquiring the standards necessary to gain 
the new status. 

The tragedy of present-day Angola is the tragedy of the last ten 
wasted years, years during which the accumulated non-racialism of 
centuries was squandered like the wealth of Brazil and the Indies 
three hundred years earlier. Wherein lay the failure? 

First, in the quenching of altruism. At the time of the coup d’état 
in 1926 the military leaders had a real concern for the state of their 
country. There was, of course, ruthless repression of the opposition, 
but even Salazar’s enemies respected his financial skill and shrewd- 
ness. When the war ended in 1945 legislation for the improvement 
of social services at home was introduced, though the legacy of cor- 
ruption and maladministration inherited from centuries of auto- 
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cratic rule stultified much that was good in inception. The overseas 
territories also benefited by increased investment. Unfortunately 
they were treated less as an end in themselves than as a means to an 
end—the glorification of the motherland. Much good work was 
done in Angola (the campaign against sleeping sickness being a 
notable example), but the approach to colonial problems was 
doctrinaire and unimaginative. All the other colonial Powers (Spain 
excepted) had been involved in the war effort against the Axis and 
the ideals of freedom and democracy had been implanted in the 
hearts and minds of the colonial peoples. Not so with Angola. ‘Isto é 
nosso’—*This is ours’—has been the constant refrain of Portu- 
guese leaders throughout the post-war period, a revelation of the 
inflexible determination to retain hegemony, come what may. 
Although Carmona visited Angola in 1938 and Craveiro Lopes in 
1954, Salazar has remained in the ivory tower of his own thought, 
well muffied up against the tonic airs of the outside world. He has 
never visited Angola. The opposition at home was stifled and criti- 
cism from within the party was given its quietus when Henrique 
Galvao’s report on the state of Angola was suppressed in 1947. 
Altruism was no more. The maintenance of the regime and the 
status quo had become the highest good. 

Secondly, in the obsession of nationalism. In the resurgence of 
the nation great emphasis had been placed on the glories of the past. 
The exploits of the founders of the nation, the freedom-fighters, the 
explorers, the navigators, were depicted on postage stamp and 
monumental plinth with an invariable constancy. National history 
was invoked to inspire the new generation to an emulation of its 
ancestors: but the cult became an obsession. Modern history (apart 
from the history of the regime) and the exploits of other nations and 
peoples were grossly neglected. Travel abroad was not encouraged 
save for those considered reliable. The overseas territories in par- 
ticular were insulated from the outside world to the utmost degree 
possible. Out of all this came three sorry evils: a false assessment of 
the national achievement, a nostalgic romanticism concerning the 
past, and a deep suspicion of foreign influences in the present. 
Xenophobia became almost a national disease, although individual 
Portuguese continued the tradition of hospitality that is famed all 
over Africa, if not the world. 

Thirdly, the fear of economic imperialism. Self-consciousness 
concerning their own poverty has made the Portuguese very sensi- 
tive about the wealth of others. Criticism of Salazar’s political 
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philosophy did not decrease admiration for his financial acumen: 
and Salazar was determined not to allow the nation to incur any 
more foreign debts. He therefore refused to borrow abroad, and 
placed such limitations on foreign investment as to discourage many 
who might otherwise have contributed to the development of the 
overseas territories. Foreign capital was viewed as a Pandora’s box 
that might release a variety of ideological demons whose presence 
inside the body politic would be detrimental to its delicate con- 
stitution. 

Fourthly, the theory of gradualism. By her introspection Portu- 
gal supposed that she could insulate herself from the winds of 
change blowing across the world. ‘Progress is a slow business’ was 
the official line. ‘Development must be gradual. Let the Africans 
become acclimatized at a pace that is consonant with our resources 
and their capacity.’ This attitude is understandable; Portugal her- 
self has so much leeway to make up in literacy, social progress, and 
industrial development. But the retarding of advance in Angola has 
undoubtedly been a fruitful source of friction with the Africans, 
particularly with those living in the frontier areas. 

So much for the failures of the regime—failures of doctrine as 
we might call them; but there have also been practical failures in the 
economic, social, and political realms. Chief among these have been 
disputes about land and the practice of ‘contract’ labour. While the 
law purports to protect African interests where regular cultivation is 
made, administrative integrity has not infrequently failed to match 
the high principles set down in black and white. At the same time 
the forced recruitment of Africans, not only for public works, but 
for private enterprise, has on occasion resulted in Africans being 
compelled to give compulsory service for the benefit of others on 
their own ancestral holdings. In 1955, on Portugal’s entry into the 
United Nations, there was a temporary abandonment of the obliga- 
tory principle, and a permanent improvement in labour conditions 
on the plantations, but resentment of the whole system smouldered 
steadily beneath the surface. 

‘Colour-blindness’ had been a traditional feature of Portuguese 
settlement. But few Angolan Africans were able to rise to positions 
of authority because the determined and persistent effort necessary 
to prepare Africans for a new status in society did not exist. Educa- 
tion was left to the religious missions with little or no financial 
assistance from Government sources. Goan doctors, Cape Verdean 
administrators, and people of mixed racial origin all played a sig- 
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nificant part in the complex of a non-racial society, but the number 
of Angolan Africans assimilated was in 1950 less than 1 per cent of 
the whole population. In 1954 a new Statute was introduced regu- 
lating the status of indigenas and the conditions for acquiring 
‘citizenship’. Article 64 states: “The citizenship conceded or recog- 
nized . . . can be revoked by decision of the judge of the respective 
circuit on the basis of evidence of the competent administrative 
authority.’ This destroyed African confidence in the good inten- 
tions of the authorities concerning the policy of assimilation, since 
they could never obtain anything more than a contingent citizen- 
ship, which could be lost should they come to be regarded as 
politically unreliable. Moreover, the years 1950-60 brought very 
extensive immigration which boosted a white population of 79,000 
to an estimated 200,000 in ten years. Their interests became a first 
concern of the Government; for instance vast sums of money were 
spent on the experimental white settlement at Cela. This fact was 
not lost on the Africans. Again, many of the new immigrants did not 
assimilate themselves to the African situation and failed to reveal the 
easy tolerance and understanding of earlier settlers. 

There was little political activity in Angola prior to 1950. The 
post-war boom brought general satisfaction to all sections of the 
community and the national exchequer was in a healthier state than 
at any time in this century. When the economic recession began to 
impinge on the well-being of the community, political interest 
quickened. Some found in the evils, which Captain Galvao had re- 
ported in 1947, the source of unease and foreboding in the terri- 
tory. Anti-Salazarism increased. The election for the presidency 
in 1958 showed that the opposition to Salazar was indeed much 
stronger than the regime had supposed, and support for General 
Delgado, particularly in the towns, was widespread. That 33 per 
cent of votes cast should have been for him was a remarkable achieve- 
ment. At the same time African nationalism began to organize itself 
within the country, encouraged undoubtedly by the evidence of dis- 
sension within the European community. UPA (the Union of the 
Populations of Angola) was well established by 1957 though its 
headquarters were of necessity outside the country, and in October 
1959 its pamphlets were distributed over a wide area in the north of 
Angola, demanding independence during 1960. Measures to stifle 
self-expression within both white and black communities were in- 
creased when PIDE, the political police, was greatly reinforced 
following the 1958 election. The autonomy of French West African 
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territories in 1958, and the hope of independence for the Congo, 
promised in the speech of King Baudouin in January 1959, stimu- 
lated still further the ambition for self-determination. 

Economic, social, and political conditions have conspired between 
them to exacerbate relationships between the European and African 
communities: but the picture would be incomplete without a word 
on human relations. These have often been very good in local 
situations, but physical cruelty and a callous disregard for human 
rights have been all too frequent. Harsh beatings, collective punish- 
ments, the arrest of hostages, the use of spies and informers, arbi- 
trary imprisonment, all these indignities, coupled with what 
Laurens van der Post calls ‘the look in the eye’, have at length 
brought an end to African patience. 


THE PRESENT REVOLT 


On 15 March 1961 Africans revolted over a large area of northern 
Angola. Spanning a distance of 300 miles from the Congo frontier 
to the neighbourhood of Luanda, and on a front some 200 miles 
broad, guerrilla bands attacked Government outposts, isolated 
plantations, and small trading centres. The assault was a terrifying 
success and many hundreds of Europeans, men, women, and chil- 
dren, were massacred. The weapon used was almost always the long 
knife or panga, the very nature of which requires hand-to-hand 
fighting. In some cases bodies were mutilated, and these atrocities 
aroused a violent emotional reaction on the part of the Portuguese 
community. 

Many Europeans were already armed, but, with the uprising, the 
administrative authorities issued arms to all male civilians, who, 
forming themselves into groups of vigilantes, carried out punitive 
measures on a large scale. To date, if European casualties are esti- 
mated at 1,000 or more, African deaths are put at at least 20,000. For 
some weeks it was impossible for the administration to restrain the 
armed civilians from wreaking a terrible vengeance on Africans, 
many of whom were as innocent as were the white victims of the 
initial onslaught. 

The present campaign owes its origin to UPA which, though 
organized from outside the country, has gained widespread support 
from within, as reports of the constant destruction of bridges and 
the interruption of communications testify. Both the Bakongo and 
Kimbundu tribal groups have been heavily involved in the fighting. 
Their combined population in 1950 was registered as 1} million. 

B 
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The authorities have suggested that the Ovimbundu, the largest 
tribal group in the country, are loyal to the regime: but the report of 
widespread arrests and intimidation throughout the south does not 
support this view. The Benguela plateau does not offer the cover 
that the mountainous north provides, and frontiers are many hun- 
dreds of miles distant. 

A second nationalist organization, the MPLA (Movimento 
Popular para a Libertacao de Angola) has its headquarters in 
Conakry. It would seem that so far there has been no direct partici- 
pation by this group in the current uprising, but attempts have been 
made to form some kind of united front of the two organizations in 
the hope of bringing about a more liberal, democratic, and equitable 
order in Angola. 

What is the end to be? Totalitarianism is not renowned for its 
readiness to negotiate with dissident groups within the body politic. 
The African nationalists of Angola, described as ‘terrorists’ be- 
cause of the violence of the first attacks, are themselves all too well 
acquainted with terror and are not likely to be very eager to parley 
with those they consider their oppressors. In terms of military 
logistics their chances of success must seem remote, yet they are 
fighting in their own land, where every hill and valley and forest is 
known. And they are fighting for a cause. Guerrilla activity may 
decline during the dry season when the threat that the Portuguese 
military forces will burn the bush grass away and drive the rebels 
into the forests, where in turn they will be bombed, may be put into 
effect. But the effect of a long-term campaign upon Portugal’s 
economy will be most serious and support for a colonial war among 
the common people is likely to flag. A specious peace may however 
temporarily be secured. 

The final outcome must however be a more liberal policy towards 
the African majority and a rectification of the abuses of the years. If 
Portugal cannot herself summon the will to do this, it would seem 
that sooner or later the United Nations, or Brazil at the behest of the 
United Nations, must be called in to act as midwife of the new 
nation that struggles to be born. 

CLIFFORD J. PARSONS 





Japanese Politics and the Approach of 
Prosperity 


In a good many of the world’s industrial countries ‘creeping 
affluence’ is one of the most important of the long-term factors 
affecting the basic pattern of politics. Japan is no exception; though 
‘creeping’ is, perhaps, hardly the appropriate word for a country 
where the rate of growth in the national income was 8 per cent for 
the year 1959-60, and for the previous year reached the extra- 
ordinary heights of 16 per cent. The present Prime Minister’s cam- 
paign pledge—that everyone’s real income will be doubled in ten 
years—miay seem a bold one, but it would be an equally bold man 
who would predict that this will not happen. 

Japanese living levels are still, of course, low by European 
standards. Translated into dollars, the income of the average 
Japanese is about a third of that of the average Englishman. But 
differences in the way that income is spent mean that every Japanese 
can share in some way in the glitter and the magic of ‘modern 
living’. Roads and some public services are bad by European 
standards; housing conditions are still extremely cramped, car 
ownership is still a rarity; but Japan has a wider diffusion of tele- 
vision than France, washing machines and transistors abound, and 
the increase in tourist expenditure runs at a rate about double that 
of the growth in national income. 

In any case, the politically important aspects of economic growth 
are not so much the heights reached as the speed of the climb—and 
the way in which the benefits are distributed. It is extremely diffi- 
cult, given the elusiveness of business income in Japan, to say 
whether inequalities of income have increased or decreased in re- 
cent years. Certainly if one observes the acreage and the opulence of 
the expense-account restaurant areas in Tokyo and in Osaka one 
gets the impression that inequalities are increasing. On the other 
hand, official statistics of average wages (though one should discount 
their bias towards the more modernized large-scale industries) show 
an increase, between the years 1951 and 1958 at least, about equal 
to the growth in national income. The 1961 budget provides for an 
18 per cent increase in public-assistance benefits. And there can be 
no doubt of a considerable rise in the living levels of that third of the 
nation’s families which is still engaged in farming—partly as a result 
of a succession of excellent harvests, partly due to higher prices for 
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Government-controlled foodstuffs, and partly because of increased 
opportunities for side-earnings in industry and the rapidly develop- 
ing programmes of public works. One farmer whom the writer 
visited in 1955 seemed distinctly pleased with life on a second visit 
in 1960. In the interval the family had acquired an electric pump for 
the well, a television set, and a washing machine. The kitchen had 
been entirely remodelled, they had a new machine to mill their own 
rice, and the son had bought a motor bicycle. They now took the 
Sankei Shimbun—the poor man’s Financial Times—since they had 
recently started to put their savings into equity shares. All this, it 
appeared, had been accomplished on the proceeds of three acres of 
land and the earnings of an energetic son in part-time forestry. The 
story is told that in some of the richer southern villages, where the 
farmers have all their two or three acres profitably planted with 
heavy-bearing orange trees, the washing machine is now a symbol of 
low status. The really top families send all their washing to the 
laundry. 

One might reasonably expect as a result of these developments 
a growing complacency and a growing political apathy. Compla- 
cency, at least, is still not a prominent Japanese vice. An American 
visitor, who reached Japan via Moscow recently, remarked that 
whereas in Russia, where life is drab and dreary and efficiency not- 
ably absent, Russians are never tired of telling visitors how wonder- 
ful their social system is, in Japan, on the other hand, where every- 
thing sparkles and seems full of vitality, Japanese are constantly 
apologizing to visitors for the backwardness, inefficiency, and gener- 
al inferiority of their country. Japanese tend to judge their country’s 
performance not by the standards of their Asian neighbours, but in 
relation to their—often highly idealized—conception of Western 
standards. Tokyo intellectuals never tire of telling visitors of the low 
level of intellect and personal integrity of Japanese politicians, or 
of the voting public’s lack of political sophistication. Even the 
economists discount the current vitality of the Japanese economy 
and suggest that it still rests on insecure foundations or that it is a 
‘bicycle economy’—one has to pedal hard to keep seated and if one 
does fall off the crash is likely to be painful. 

If there is little complacency, one would not infer, from accounts 
of last year’s massive demonstrations and occasional riots against 
the passage of the Japanese-American Security Treaty,! that there 
was much political apathy either. It is significant, however, that this 

1 See Note of the Month, The World Today, July 1960. 
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was a dispute in part over foreign policy, in part over the use and 
abuse of parliamentary procedure; not a dispute over domestic 
policy. And it is significant that the widespread support which the 
Socialist party gained in its demands for Mr Kishi’s resignation in 
June was not reflected in any substantial increase in the Socialist 
vote in October. At least it is clear that there is not the kind of in- 
crease in economic dissatisfactions within Japan which is likely to 
help left-wing parties. 


THE LIBERAL-DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


This is a situation which, as in England and Western Germany, 
has the most serious consequences for the Socialist party. But the 
growing prosperity is having some effects on the conservatives too. 
They have held power in Japan for the last twelve years; since 1955 
within the framework of a single party, the Liberal-Democratic 
party. The party holds more than 300 of the 467 seats in the lower 
house of the Diet and can count on the support of two-thirds of the 
members of the House of Councillors. With some justification they 
have come to look on themselves as the permanent Government. 
There is a growing self-confidence in the party which expresses itself 
in two contradictory forms. 

In one section of the party it has led to an increased determination 
to ‘get tough’ with the Left. In concrete terms this means, in part, 
stronger measures to curb the power of trade unions, revision of the 
liberal labour laws enacted during the American occupation, re- 
strictions of the right to strike, and a much greater willingness to use 
police power and court injunctions to break strikes. In particular it 
means more positive measures to break the power of the Teachers’ 
Trade Union, the wealthiest and, in its leadership at least, the most 
extreme of the left-wing unions, which has long been feared by the 
Liberal- Democrats as a channel for the diffusion of left-wing ideas 
among the younger generation. It is significant that the present 
Minister of Education, the foremost exponent in the present Cabinet 
of the advantages of an aggressive policy, declared on his assump- 
tion of office that, unlike his predecessor, he intended under no cir- 
cumstances to hold talks or negotiations with the Teachers’ Union. 
A second concern of the ‘get tough’ school of the party is to intro- 
duce legislation to give the police greater powers to restrict political 
demonstrations and so prevent a recurrence of the incidents of last 
summer. The Liberal-Democrats should, according to this school 
of thought, be prepared to make much more ruthless use of their 
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parliamentary majority to force their measures through the Diet, 
whatever tactics the Socialist Opposition adopts. 

So far, however, this school of thought has not succeeded in 
dominating the Liberal-Democratic party since Mr Ikeda’s suc- 
cession to the leadership, and the Premiership, last July. He seems 
to have taken seriously the threat to Japanese parliamentary insti- 
tutions implicit in the deep divisions which developed over the 
Security Treaty and to have decided to avoid measures or tactics 
likely to provoke the kind of Socialist opposition which would once 
again require the use of police and tear gas in the precincts of the 
Diet. It has not been easy for him to maintain this ‘low posture’ 
policy, as the Japanese press calls it, and in May and June of this 
year he has twice been forced by pressure from the party to apply 
closure procedure and force Bills through the Diet in the teeth of 
strong Socialist opposition, which has once again taken the form of 
boycotting Diet sessions and the organization of street demonstra- 
tions. In neither case, however, are the issues involved big enough 
for the Socialists to carry their opposition to extreme lengths, and it 
does seem that as long as Mr Ikeda remains in control of his party 
more fundamental provocation will be avoided. His willingness to 
hold his hand and wait patiently until opposition has spent itself is, 
of course, the other, more considered, expression of the party’s 
mood of self-confidence. As long as the boom continues and the 
parliamentary system is maintained, conservative supremacy is 
unlikely to be threatened. 

How long Mr Ikeda will remain in power depends in part on his 
own skill in maintaining public support, in part on a complex 
balance of forces within the party. The Liberal- Democratic party is 
in effect an alliance of factions, each of which is united around one 
or two leading politicians who could possibly harbour reasonable 
ambitions of becoming Prime Minister. Some eight main factions 
divide between them almost the whole membership of the party. 
They have faction offices, and they usually have some semi-formal 
procedures for holding meetings and reaching decisions. They have 
official titles and they are registered formally as political organiza- 
tions. As such they report their financial affairs to the Ministry of 
Self-Government, and it says something for the importance of these 
factional organizations that during the first six months of 1960, dur- 
ing which time Mr Ikeda was campaigning actively for the presi- 
dency of the party, his factional organization (the Broad Lake 
Society, ‘lake’ being a pun on the name Ikeda) spent 30 per cent 
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more than the total expenditure of the Liberal-Democratic party 
organization itself. 

In an indirect way the new prosperity is having the effect of 
strengthening these factional divisions, chiefly because elections 
are becoming increasingly expensive to candidates. At each suc- 
ceeding election in the last ten years costs have spiralled. The 
formula frequently repeated in the newspapers as the basis of calcu- 
lations for Liberal Democratic candidates at the last election was: 
‘three you’re in and two you’re out’, meaning that an expenditure of 
30 million yen (£30,000) would always guarantee election, while the 
candidate who spent only 20 million yen would be almost sure to 
lose. There is doubtless some journalistic exaggeration here, but 
there can be no doubt that many candidates spent sums of that order, 
and since the legitimate forms of expenditure in posters, leaflets, 
meetings, and advertising are carefully regulated in quantity, a good 
deal of it is spent in illicit ways. One candidate was reported to have 
loaded a fleet of forty taxis with consignments of underwear which 
were distributed to the villages in his constituency the day before. 
polling-day. Another sent out truckloads of sugar. Most of it, how- 
ever, goes into the pockets of election-brokers, people who approach 
the candidate’s agent with expressions of their admiration of the 
candidate, promises of their fervent support, and boasts of their 
ability to marshal votes. They often make off with a sizeable ‘gift’, 
not because the agent believes in their vote-getting powers but be- 
cause he fears their ability to scare off voters by malicious rumour- 
mongering should they be disappointed. 

This inflation of electoral costs is a natural result of increasing 
prosperity, given the nature of the Japanese electoral system. The 
two main parties compete in constituencies each of which elects 
from three to six members. This means that Liberal-Democrat 
candidates are competing for the electors’ single vote, not simply 
with Socialist candidates (who are usually poor) but also with each 
other. The result is that at each successive election there is a harden- 
ing of the lines of factional division within the party. Each faction 
vies with the other for the limited number of nominations as official 
party candidates. Prominent politicians campaigning in constituen- 
cies other than their own are enthusiastic about their own protégés, 
but often lukewarm in their support of members of other factions. A 
more important form of indebtedness, tying the faction member to 
his leader, is financial. Liberal- Democratic candidates are reported 
to have received only £1,500 each from central party funds at the 
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last election. The rest they had to raise themselves, but the ability of 
the ordinary rank-and-file candidate to raise money from business 
friends is obviously much more limited than that of a prominent 
faction-leader, and a good many candidates have to rely on support 
from that quarter—support which must, in duty bound, be re- 
quited in loyalty to the faction and its leader. 

Drawing his support from a party constituted in this way, a Prime 
Minister has to tread very warily. The patronage at his disposal 
usually makes it possible for him at least to muster the strongest 
faction for himself, but he has to make sure, in choosing his Cabinet, 
that each faction is given a sufficient share of the offices available to 
prevent it from becoming a centre of disaffection. It also means, 
paradoxically, that the party organization, as the organization within 
which the conflicting claims and policies of the various factions are 
resolved, comes to rival the Cabinet as an organ for the formulation 
of policy, particularly in matters involving sectional interests with 
which various factions might be differently involved. During a re- 
cent doctors’ strike against the national health service it was the 
party secretariat, rather than the Minister of Health, which played 
the main role in negotiating a settlement. 

The increasing cost of elections has other consequences than the 
hardening of factional divisions. The publicity given to the less 
savoury type of electoral practice induces a general mood of cyni- 
cism about the electoral process in particular and the parliamentary 
system in general. (‘The total number charged with offences against 
the election laws at the time of the last elections was 31,000, of whom 
over 27,000 were accused of bribery or related offences.) Moreover, 
there is a very real danger of increased corruption in Government, 
inasmuch as the business men who provide their political friends 
with these large sums of money are likely to expect in return some- 
thing more concrete than the mere maintenance of a climate favour- 
able to business. 

So apparent were the ill consequences of the present system at 
the most recent elections that there has since been rather more 
serious consideration than usual of the possibilities of electoral re- 
form; not least because the business world was making it clear that 
they did not intend to be milked on this scale indefinitely. A com- 
mittee to study the question of electoral reform has been established 
(one in which politician members do not have voting rights) and it 
is possible that it may effect some changes, chiefly in making a great 
range of electioneering a public charge, using public facilities made 
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equally available to all candidates. There is unlikely to be any 
fundamental change, however, inasmuch as opposition from both 
the main parties has succeeded in removing the large-constituency 
system as such from the Committee’s terms of reference. A change 
to the single-member constituency system would alter the situation 
substantially and help to focus elections on differing party policies 
rather than on personal rivalries. But too many Liberal-Democrats 
have their pockets of support distributed widely over the present 
constituencies, and the Socialist party fears, with some reason, the 
effects of the single-member system in exaggerating the Liberal- 
Democratic majority of the popular vote in terms of the number of 
seats gained. 


THE SOCIALIST OPPOSITION 


The problems of the Liberal- Democrats are as nothing compared 
with those of the Socialists. Six years ago, when the two divided 
wings of the earlier party came together to form a new one after the 
elections of 1955, they faced the future with confidence. For three 
successive elections the Socialist vote had increased at an encoura- 
ging rate which suggested that, if they could continue to claim a 
large share of the votes of each new generation of voters, they could 
reasonably expect a parliamentary majority before too long. Five 
years later, having still gained no more than 27 per cent of the popu- 
lar vote in the elections of November 1960 (another 9 per cent went 
to the breakaway Democratic Socialist party) power seems as re- 
mote as ever. 

- The Socialist party is a complex amalgam of many elements, 
among which the Marxist element predominates and determines the 
basic outlook and policies of the party. Its assumption is that Japan- 
ese capitalism, like capitalism anywhere, is bound ultimately to 
collapse. Its own internal contradictions will lead inevitably to 
crisis. The Socialist party, having prepared itself to act in its his- 
toric role as the spearhead of the working class, will be able to take 
advantage of this crisis to gain power and so establish socialism, a 
form of society qualitatively different from capitalism. 

Such long-term prospects apart, the immediate policies of the 
party have had two main emphases; firstly, neutralism in foreign 
policy—a neutralism which leans with greater goodwill towards the 
Communist, or more particularly the Chinese, side of the world than 
the American—and secondly, defence at home of all the post-war 
reforms in the face of efforts by the Liberal-Democrats to cut back 
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Japan’s post-war democratic growth into a more disciplined 
authoritarian framework. Thus the major political battles have been 
concerned with the Peace Treaty and the Security Treaty with 
America, the question of constitutional reform and the re-establish- 
ment of an army, measures to recentralize control over the police 
and education, a measure to enlarge police powers to search and to 
arrest. Economic problems have not figured prominently in the 
Socialists’ immediate concerns. Since they see no hope for the 
capitalist system, they have no particular interest in trying to make 
it work more efficiently. The left-wing General Council of Trade 
Unions, which works closely with the Socialist party, has consis- 
tently refused to co-operate in any Government-sponsored pro- 
ductivity campaigns. All such campaigns have been condemned as 
attempts to intensify the exploitation of labour. 

Recently there has been a growing feeling in the Socialist party 
that perhaps the time has come for a rethinking of these basic as- 
sumptions. Japanese capitalism has staved off the crisis for the last 
fifteen years. It may do so for fifteen years more. With wages rising 
faster than price levels consistently year after year, the party which 
declares that the workers are getting poorer and that disaster is in- 
evitable is not likely to get much of a hearing. What is more, those 
who read Government statistics are aware that the working class— 
the manual industrial working class of which the party is supposed 
to be the political organ— is hardly in fact increasing in numbers in 
Japan. Between 1948 and 1956 10 per cent of the labour force 
moved out of farming, fishing, and forestry. But the corresponding 
increase came not in the industrial but in the tertiary trades—the 
service and clerical occupations notorious as breeding-grounds for 
bourgeois values. 

The first signs of dissatisfaction with the traditional party line 
came with the formation in January 1960 of a new Democratic 
Socialist party. It was led by Nishio Suehiro, a right-wing labour 
leader who had sat in the Diet since 1928 and had never been really 
at home with the ideologues of the Socialist party. It was supported, 
outside the Diet, by the smaller and less radical of the two trade 
union federations (Zenro with rather over a million members, com- 
pared with the 3} million members of the left-wing General Coun- 
cil) and by a group of intellectuals who had long been looking 
for a political home—men who wished to see the Liberal-Demo- 
crats removed from power, but being of a generally Fabian per- 
suasion could not accept the Socialists’ assumptions or their 
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sometimes cavalier attitude towards parliamentary institutions. 

The new party was enthusiastically hailed by the press as the 
solution to Japan’s problem of finding a ‘responsible’ Opposition 
dedicated to welfare socialism and the maintenance of parliamentary 
institutions. Its record in the November elections, however, be- 
trayed these high hopes. Its programme lacked the clear-cut 
definiteness of those of the other parties. It was difficult, for instance, 
to decide exactly where it stood on the issue of the Security Treaty 
except that it was not, like the Liberal- Democratic party, enthusias- 
tic in its support nor, like the Socialist party, in favour of its im- 
mediate repudiation. Its promise of a higher standard of living 
lacked the imaginative appeal of Mr Ikeda’s promise to double in- 
comes in ten years. Nishio, too, proved a less attractive personality 
than either of the other two party leaders in the television debate 
which was a new and, it seems, fairly influential feature of Japanese 
electioneering. The party’s trade union support also proved less 
effective in mobilizing votes than the General Council’s backing of 
the Socialist party. The result was that the party lost 23 of its 
original 40 seats and suffered a serious crisis of morale from which it 
is still painfully trying to recover. 

The Socialists themselves gained all the Democratic Socialists 
lost, increasing their Diet representation from 122 to 145. To many 
in the party the result was a vindication of the virtues of maintaining 
the traditional uncompromising line, come what may. Others, 
however, were less jubilant. The Liberal Democrats’ strength had 
not been reduced, and with only 27 per cent of the popular vote, 
power seemed still a long way off. Just before the election an im- 
portant strike against the dismissal of redundant and ‘obstructive’ 
workers in the Miike coal mine had ended in defeat, despite the sup- 
port of the whole Socialist movement, and had shown the difficulty 
of maintaining a rigidly uncompromising attitude towards all pro- 
grammes of industrial rationalization. The party was a long way 
from the confident mood of the summer when its—and the Com- 
munists’—extra-parliamentary campaign had forced the can- 
cellation of President Eisenhower’s visit and the resignation of the 
Kishi Government. 

The result has been a slight shift in Socialist party policy, appar- 
ent in the adoption, at its March 1961 convention, of a new policy 
of ‘structural reform’. This is largely the brain-child of Eda Saburo, 
the shrewd Secretary-General of the party who temporarily took 
over the Chairmanship after Mr Asanuma’s assassination. The bur- 
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den of the new policy seems to be that it zs possible to mitigate the 
worst aspects of the capitalist system if the Socialist party can, with 
sufficient energy and with sufficient mobilization of popular support 
outside the Diet, demand improvements in welfare, minimum wage 
legislation, full employment, or new housing policies. In the process 
it may be possible so to modify the structure of capitalism that 
organizations of the working class can approach closer to the centres 
of power and so bring nearer the eventual achievement of socialism. 

For a Japanese Socialist politician to propose the adoption of a 
policy of this sort requires rather more courage than is needed in a 
British Labour leader who offers to amend Clause Four. It is, as 
critics of the new line very vocally pointed out, one which smacks 
dangerously of ‘reformism’, and reformism, to a good many Japan- 
ese Socialists, is a kind of moral backsliding finally and authori- 
tatively condemned by Lenin in 1920. The proponents of the new 
line leaned over backwards to meet such criticism. They denied 
firmly that the new policy constituted reformism in any sense (in 
public at least; some were quite prepared to accept the epithet in 
private) ; they insisted that the new line represented a change only in 
tactics, not in strategy; they dissociated themselves from any Cros- 
land-like thesis that capitalism might have essentially changed or 
lost its qualitative difference from socialism, which it was still the 
party’s object to achieve, and they claimed that the policy had 
respectable Marxist origins, being developed from hints supplied by 
Togliatti. The defence succeeded, perhaps in convincing, perhaps 
simply in saving faces, but at least in securing the programme’s 
acceptance. 

Policy statements of this degree of generality may not mean very 
much, but there are other signs of a fresh breeze in the Socialist 
party. This year, for the first time, the Socialists proposed an alter- 
native budget which was meant, not sifnply, as in previous years, 
as a detailed statement of their irreconcilable differences with the 
Government, but as a series of amendments on lines which might 
seem just within the bounds of possible Government acceptance. 
Socialist leaders also asked for—and got—talks with Government 
leaders to see how far their amendments could be incorporated. 

These recent developments seem very much like tentative steps 
along the same road as the German Social Democratic party has 
recently trodden with such determined finality. It will, however, be 
a long time before the Japanese Socialist party reaches its Wies- 
baden Convention. The proponents of a more moderate line will 
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face a hard struggle, not least because of the tradition of militancy 
in which the Socialist party has been bred. It is a tradition which 
dates from pre-war days when a man had to be at least militant 
enough to face jail with equanimity if he wished to be a Socialist. 
And it is a tradition still apparent in the popularity of the word 
‘struggle’ in Socialist party statements and in the ease with which 
the parliamentary party can adopt the last-ditch tactics of barricad- 
ing the Speaker in his room to prevent the Diet from being called 
into session to pass legislation they oppose. 

This militancy, and its occasional expression in parliamentary 
tactics, is also a symptom of the Socialists’ sense of alienation from 
the political process in Japan. They tend not to look on the rules of 
parliamentary procedure as evolved for the mutual benefit of all 
parties. They can break them without giving much thought to the 
possibility that they may one day need the protection of those rules 
in order to pass unpopular legislation of their own. They have never 
enjoyed, and still see no immediate prospect of enjoying, a parlia- 
mentary majority. 

And here, perhaps, is the nub of a dangerous dilemma which the 
Japanese parliamentary system faces. It is unlikely to be firmly 
established until the Socialists do manage to form a majority 
Government and secure a stake in the system themselves. And the 
present electoral map is such that they are unlikely to be able to do so 
unless there is a severe economic or political crisis—a crisis which, 
to secure that effect, might have to be of such proportions that it is 
in itself a danger to the maintenance of parliamentary government. 


R. P. Dore 


Economic Commission for Africa: 


Progress Report 


Tue third session of the Economic Commission for Africa (E.C.A.) 
held in Addis Ababa in March was a lively occasion, and an impor- 
tant one. It was a mine of information for those interested in the 
dynamics of Pan-Africanism; the changing relationships between 
Europe and Africa; the pattern of competitive coexistence; the tran- 
sitional problems in under-developed societies; and the role of the 
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United Nations. This is a brief attempt to pinpoint some of the im- 
portant developments, and to provide a guide to the information 
now available from the E.C.A. headquarters in Addis Ababa where 
Mr Mekki Abbas, the Secretary-General, is building up an im- 
pressive staff of Africans and non-Africans. 

First a word about the five categories of participants in the con- 
ference. The full members are the independent African States and 
the former colonial Powers ; the dependent territories are associated 
members ; observers are divided between U.N. members (other than 
E.C.A. members), non-U.N. members (e.g. Federal Republic of 
Germany), specialized and technical agencies, and non-govern- 
mental organizations. All this added up to more than 300 partici- 
pants. The question of the colonial Powers continuing as full mem- 
bers was keenly debated. In the end a motion calling for them to be 
relegated to associate membership was not carried only because the 
colonial Powers, South Africa, and Congo (Leopoldville) voted with 
the majority of the French-speaking States to achieve an equality of 
voting. But the tide is unmistakably strong: independent African 
States wish E.C.A. to be controlled by themselves. This question 
will no doubt be settled at the next conference. 

The composition of the twenty-two observer nations reveals at a 
glance both economic and political patterns. Latin America sent 
only Brazil and Mexico; from Asia there were India, Pakistan, 
Japan, Indonesia, Ceylon, and Nationalist China; from Europe— 
Austria, Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, Turkey, and Yugoslavia; 
Israel came but no other Middle Eastern Arab State; there were 
also the United States, and the Soviet bloc—the U.S.S.R., Ru- 
mania, Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Bulgaria. The 
U.S.S.R. sent the largest and the most distinguished delegation led 
by the Deputy-Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr V. S. Semenov, 
and in all the Soviet bloc produced twenty-one members. The 
U.S.A. had a delegation of five; but Mr Mennen Williams, head 
of the African Affairs Department, arrived on the last day in time 
to give a large reception for the whole conference. 

Within the conference itself there was a desire which grows 
stronger with each meeting of the E.C.A. to eschew politics and to 
concentrate on economics. Nevertheless, politics keep intruding; 
for instance the first two days of the fortnight’s discussions were 
taken up with the question of the proposed membership of Mauri- 
tania, which Morocco fought to a standstill. Nobody objected to the 
seating of Congo (Leopoldville); but there was a tense day when 
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news of Mr Patrice Lumumba’s murder came in the middle of the 
conference. South Africa was another divisive factor. At a caucus of 
the African States it was decided to walk out in protest against 
apartheid when the Union’s delegate came to make his opening 
statement. Later, the decision was changed: it was agreed instead to 
boycott a reception offered by the South Africans. In this way the 
work within the conference was not disturbed, although delegates 
did not hesitate to attack South Africa’s policies, and the conference 
passed a resolution instructing the E.C.A. to examine the economic 
consequences of racial policies in the Union. 

Both inside the conference and in the lobbies, ‘competitive co- 
existence’ was a lively factor with the running made chiefly by the 
Soviet bloc. On the whole their observers’ long speeches of ‘fra- 
ternal greetings’ set up a reaction as much by their length as by their 
tone. The Soviet technique has now become clear, as the following 
extract from Mr Semenov’s speech reveals: 


The economic co-operation of the Soviet Union with the under- 
developed countries does not serve the aim of getting profits through the 
exploitation of their resources. All enterprises constructed by indepen- 
dent countries of Asia and Africa in co-operation with the U.S.S.R. be- 
come a full property of those countries where they are built. The Soviet 
organizations do not become shareholders in these enterprises, they do 
not participate in the administration and profits of the enterprises con- 
structed with their help. The acquisition of special advantages at the ex- 
pense of other nations is alien to the very nature of the Socialist Soviet 
State based on the principles which preclude the exploitation of man by 


man. 

Mr Semenov gave details of the U.S.S.R.’s programmes of aid 
to Africa, both under bilateral agreements and also through the 
United Nations. He also went further and extolled the virtues of 
Soviet economy, producing massive figures of growth. By way of 
special illustration he cited the growth of a relatively under- 
developed Republic in the Soviet Union—Tadjikistan—whose 
Planning Commission Chairman, Mr Kakharov, was on hand to 
meet delegates. 

The Americans, on the other hand, were careful to limit their 
single intervention at the conference to economic issues. Mr 
Mennen Williams, at his official reception, developed at length his 
theme that ‘we want the nations of Africa to be their own masters 
and to grow in vigour and prosperity’. 

So much for the political overtones. The economic discussions 
fell into three parts; the presentation of documentation, addresses 
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by each of the delegations, which took the best part of five days to 
deliver, and the formulation of resolutions. The most obviously 
urgent question was the likely ‘Impact of Western European 
Economic Groupings on African Economies’, which was set out in a 
document of that title’ by an ad hoc committee comprising Congo 
(Leopoldville), Ethiopia, France, Ghana, Liberia, Mali, Nigeria, 
Sudan, Tunis, South Africa, the U.A.R., and Britain. Its delibera- 
tions were attended by observers from Western Germany, the 
Netherlands, Japan, the U.S.S.R., and the U.S.A. Its most im- 
portant conclusion read: ‘it was generally recognized that it is not 
yet possible to demonstrate any significant damage made to the 
trade of African countries either by E.E.C. or by E.F.T.A.’ (para. 
38). Although there were differences of opinion regarding the likely 
impact of Western European. groupings on African economies, ‘no 
opposition was raised against the principle of economic integration 
in western Europe’ (para. 49). The further view was expressed that 
‘some favourable effects could also be expected since the increase in 
the national income of E.E.C. and E.F.T.A. countries induced by 
integration would result in higher export earnings of African coun- 
tries’ (para. 44). After debate, the Commission declared that 
Africa’s economic relations with countries outside the continent 
should be based on African continental and regional realities, with a 
view to establishing maximum co-operation and particularly the 
creation of large enough regional markets capable of supporting 
industrialization. It requested the Executive Secretary to keep 
under constant review the impacts of the European economic 
groupings on African economies, and to undertake studies on the 
ways of creating African regional markets with a view to the creation 
of an African Common Market. 

The central fear of all those concerned with the future of African 
economies turns of course on the problem of commodity stabiliza- 
tion. The problem is well documented; but there has never been an 
adequate African orientation to it. The E.C.A. staff produced an 
exemplary study on ‘International Action for Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion and the Role of Africa’.* Two important points of elucidation 
emerged from this study: 


There is (thus) a real dilemma in African policy toward certain com- 
modity schemes which are primarily restrictionist. On the one hand, 
restrictionist schemes may conflict with the basic interests of African 
growth and efficiency. On the other, strict avoidance of international 


1UN ECA E/CN. 14/100. * UN ECA E/CN, 14/68. 
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schemes might impede international co-operation. It is for this reason 
that stabilization schemes which are essentially non-restrictionist de- 
serve particular consideration by the African countries. . . 

At the same time, to the extent that consumption of many primary 
commodities is still being restricted by high tariffs, domestic excise 
taxes, and quotas in importing countries, speedy dismantling of such 
restrictions would undoubtedly help to alleviate the surplus problem and 
ease the difficulties of the African producers. In this connection, it is per- 
haps useful for the developed countries, which have been unanimous in 
pledging aid to the African countries, to extend the concept of aid through 
commodity policies that would help African economic development. 

Whatever the outcome of international action in stabilizing commodity 
markets, the problem of commodity instability is likely to remain for the 
foreseeable future. This fact must be recognized in any overall considera- 
tion of economic policy. The need for diversification through economic 
development, for greater access to international liquidity, for better con- 
trol of supply, and for more adequate provision of storage facilities must 
be viewed in this light. Furthermore, while the present paper is con- 
cerned with the problem of instability, it should always be remembered 
that the problem of growth is often more fundamental. Measures such as 
development of under-utilized resources, expansion of capacity, and im- 
provement of quality can obviously make a great deal of difference to 
export earnings and must therefore be considered along with stabilization 
policies. 

A resolution was passed calling for a meeting of African primary 
producing countries to formulate a concerted policy of price 
stabilization. The question has since been considered at the ninth 
session of the Commission on international commodity trade, 
1-16 May.? 

A glance at the budget of any African State will show that by far 
the largest single amount is spent on transport. The question of 
rationalizing transport and communications by encouraging re- 
gional programmes was studied in relation to West Africa, and the 
conference passed a resolution drawing attention to ‘the urgent 
necessity for a comprehensive inter-African transportation net- 
work’. It also urged the establishment of a network of all-weather 
roads linking all the West African countries. This is an urgent 
necessity, since one of the effects of different colonial regimes was 
a system of communications which ended at the frontiers of the 
territories for which different colonial Powers held responsibility. 

The results of a research study on ‘International Economic 
Assistance to Africa’® was published, providing a good picture of the 
importance of such assistance to individual countries and also, at a 


1 E/CN. 13. 2 E/CN. 14/88. 16 November 1960. 
Cc 
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time when there is so much talk about contributions from various 
competing blocs, a useful guide to what is really involved. 

Public economic assistance in about 1958 represented 18 per cent 
of the total export earnings of the under-developed areas of Africa, 
as compared with 13 per cent for all under-developed countries. 
The proportions varied greatly among the individual African coun- 
tries and territories included in the calculations; 226 per cent for 
Libya, 67 per cent for Algeria, 22 per cent for former French 
Equatorial Africa, 21 per cent for Morocco and Tunisia, 20 per 
cent for Liberia, 16 per cent for Madagascar, 14 per cent for former 
French West Africa, 12 per cent for Cameroun, 12 per cent for 
Ethiopia, 9 per cent for the Sudan, 4 per cent for the Belgian Congo, 
2 per cent for the U.A.R. (Egypt), 1 per cent for Ghana, and 1 per 
cent for the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

There is also a disturbing negative factor in the growth of inter- 
national aid. The report! submitted to the Economic and Social 
Council showed that by 31 December 1958, the external public 
indebtedness of African under-developed countries—as of other 
under-developed countries—had sharply increased as compared 
with the situation three years earlier. For instance, in the U.A.R. the 
increase was from $5 million to $291 million, in the Belgian Congo 
from $316 million to $516 million, in Ethiopia from $33 million to 
$51 million, in the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland from 
$371 million to $526 million. This meant that public debt services 
at the end of 1958 absorbed 4-6 per cent of all total current receipts 
for the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 4 per cent for the 
Belgian Congo, 1-9 per cent for Ethiopia and 0-2 per cent for the 
U.A.R. (Egypt). One African country (Libya) was shown to be the 
recipient in 1957-8 to 1958-9 of the largest amount of assistance per 
capita of the under-developed countries represented in the calcula- 
lations. Of the other African countries thus represented Liberia 
received on a per capita basis more than the average of under- 
developed countries, while the Sudan, Ethiopia, Ghana, and the 
U.A.R. (Egyptian Region) all received less than the average. 

Both Mr Paul Hoffman, Executive Director of the U.N. Special 
Fund, and Mr David Owen, Executive Chairman of the U.N. 
Technical Assistance Board, in their speeches at the conference, 
conveyed a new sense of urgency about the size and scope of 
United Nations aid to Africa. The figures presented by Mr Owen 
are, at least, encouraging: since 1956 the percentage of African 

1 Doc. E/3395. Tables 11-19, p. 91. 
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participation in the total field programme has shown a steady in- 
crease from 8-g per cent in 1956 to 15-9 per cent in 1960. For the 
1961-2 biennium the African share in the programme planned for 
the world as a whole is due to rise to about 29 per cent of the total. In 
1960 the project costs in respect of African countries and territories 
amounted to about $4-4 million. In the 1961-2 biennium, how- 
ever, the planned programme for the African region totals $20-1 
million or an average of over $10 million a year. This represents an 
increase of 130 per cent over the current programme of the same 
region. 

There was also an important reminder in the ECOSOC report 
mentioned above of the great gap between the time of allocating 
capital for economic development and the actual start of a pro- 
ject. The experience of the European Economic Development 
Fund (E.E.D.F.) is pertinent. Of a total of $581 million earmarked 
for five years, the amount of $66-5 million was approved for pro- 
jects: but less than half of the grants originally planned for 1958 and 
1959 had in fact been authorized by mid-1960. The difficulties ex- 
perienced by associated countries in preparing suitable projects are 
reported as the main factor making for this delay. More recently it 
has been possible to speed up activities considerably and further 
simplifications of procedure are contemplated by the E.E.C. Com- 
mission with a view to accelerating action. 

The comprehensive survey presented on “The Economic Situa- 
tion and Trends in Africa’! draws attention to several significant 
developments. For example, although the relative trade position of 
the franc zone countries and territories does not seem to have been 
affected by fluctuations in demand for primary commodities, either 
between 1957 and 1958 or between 1958 and 1959, the figures show 
that these countries and territories account for a much larger part of 
the total trade deficit of Africa than would be expected from the role 
they play in African trade. Their relative share in total African trade 
in 1959, for instance, did not reach 30 per cent; but their balance-of- 
trade deficit was responsible for approximately two-thirds of the 
over-all African gap. On the other hand, the improvement in the 
balance of trade of the sterling group accounted for go per cent of 
the reduction in Africa’s total deficit between 1958 and 1959. The 
devaluation of the French franc at the end of 1958 makes it difficult 
to follow the dynamics of the franc zone exports in dollar terms; 
but, even allowing amply for the effect of that devaluation, it seems 

*E/CN. 14/67. 
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clear that the volume of exports of the group in 1959 was not above 
the 1958 level. 

The bulk of African trade is still conducted with present or 
former metropolitan countries, which means that, although slight 
shifts have been taking place in the distribution of African exports 
and imports, Western Europe continues to dominate trade in 
African countries. In the last few years, however, and in particular 
between 1958 and 1959, the six members of the European Economic 
Community have gained some ground at the expense of other West 
European countries, particularly the United Kingdom. It is worth 
while mentioning, for instance, that the E.E.C. group of countries 
bought 38 per cent of Ghana’s total exports in 1959, compared with 
33 per cent in 1958. A similar shift took place in the trade of Nigeria. 
The share of the E.E.C. in that country’s total exports increased 
from 31 per cent in 1958 to 34 per cent in 1959. A rising trend in the 
relative share of the E.E.C. can also be observed in the exports of 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland—from 16-2 per cent in 
1957 to 17 per cent in 1958, and to 21-2 per cent in 1959. 

With the exception of the U.A.R. (Egypt) and, more recently, 
Guinea, trade with the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe remained 
small and does not appear to be undergoing spectacular changes. As 
indicated by the rising number of trade agreements concluded be- 
tween these countries and African countries, trade with the U.S.S.R. 
and Eastern Europe is, however, likely to become more important 
for Africa. 

There was apparently a small increase in trade among African 
countries between 1958 and 1959, but this remains very low and 
probably does not amount to more than ro per cent of their total 
recorded trade. But intra-~African trade is of considerable impor- 
tance for a few countries or territories; for instance, exports from 
the Union of South Africa to the rest of the region amounted in 
1959 to more than 22 per cent of that country’s total exports, while 
the share of imports from Africa—mostly from the Union—in the 
total imports of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland reached 
37°5 per cent. The most serious obstacles to the development of 
intra-African trade arise from the proliferation of economic 
frontiers and even more from the serious lack of adequate com- 
munications and transportation, together with the low level of 
industrialization characteristic of most of the continent. There can 
be no doubt, as the report concludes, that there are excellent pros- 
pects for expanding intra-African trade in line with the economic 
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development of African countries, increasing mutual contacts and a 
growing awareness of common interests and objectives. 


CoLin LEGUM 


Russia and the Arab World 


Russia’s direct relations with the Arab world are of very recent 
origin, much more recent than those, for instance, of Britain, 
France, or even Germany. On the other hand, her association with 
the Muslim world in general is far older and more intimate than that 
of any other European State. In the first place, the Mongols, who 
dominated Russian lands from the middle of the thirteenth to the 
end of the fifteenth century, were early converted to Islam. After the 
end of the Mongol domination in 1480, Russia proceeded to annex 
the Muslim Khanates of Kazan and Astrakhan, and these have been 
an integral part of Russia since the sixteenth century. Most of Trans- 
caucasia and the whole of Turkestan had been under Arab domina- 
tion in the eighth and ninth centuries and although the Arabs them- 
selves had long ago disappeared at the time of the Russian con- 
quests, these regions remained Muslim. By the end of the nine- 
teenth century, the southern fringe of the Russian Empire from the 
Crimea to outer Mongolia was, with the exception of Georgia and 
Armenia, almost exclusively peopled by Muslims, whose number, 
including those of the Volga region, amounted to nearly 20 million. 
Since the end of the seventeenth century, Russia’s frontiers marched 
with those of the two most important Muslim States, Turkey and 
Persia. 

Before the first Worid War, almost the entire Arab world was in- 
cluded in the Ottoman Empire, with which Russia had close, but 
mostly hostile, relations. Two of Russia’s most important aspira- 
tions were concerned with the Turkish Straits—the Bosphorus and 
the Dardanelles—and with the eastern Mediterranean, and these 
two aspirations could only be realized by the complete neutraliza- 
tion, if not the liquidation, of Turkish power. The countries of 
Western and Central Europe, on the other hand, were concerned 
with blocking Russia’s ambitions and were therefore interested in 
bolstering up the decaying Turkish Empire. The West, and par- 
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ticularly Britain, had fairly close cultural connections with the 
Arabs, especially with Egypt, which for practical purposes can be 
regarded as an Arab country. Britain and France were to some ex- 
tent aware of nationalist stirrings among the Arabs. Russia’s cultural 
connections with the Arabs were confined to the Levant and she 
never seems to have thought of trying to disrupt Turkey by en- 
couraging Arab nationalism. There were some remarkable Russian 
Arabists such as Krachkovskiy, but there was in Russia an almost 
complete absence of expertise on Arab affairs and no counterpart of 
the British Levant Consular Service. The Arabs for their part were 
very conscious of British and French power but almost completely 
unaware of Russia’s existence. 

Up to the Revolution, Russia was prevented from realizing her 
ambitions in the Middle East, partly by her own political and 
economic backwardness and partly by the concerted opposition of 
the Western Powers. At the beginning of the first World War, she 
seemed to be very near gaining at least one of her objectives: 
Istanbul and the Straits were promised to her by the Sykes—Picot 
Agreement of May 1916. But this of course came to nothing. With 
the Revolution, the break-up of the Turkish Empire, and the rise of 
Arab nationalism, Russia’s interest in the Arab world increased 
rather than subsided. But until her entry into the second World 
War, the Soviet Union’s attempts to establish her influence in the 
Middle East were no more successful than those of Tsarist Russia. 
This was partly due to Western opposition and military occupation, 
partly to the rise of Middle East nationalism, and partly to Soviet 
ineptitude and miscalculation. The extent of the Soviet Union’s 
continued interest in the Middle East can be gauged by the fact that 
in the Molotov—Ribbentrop Agreement of 1940, the area to the 
south of Batum and Baku, in the general direction of the Persian 
Gulf, was recognized by both parties as the centre of the territorial 
ambitions of the Soviet Union. In 1941, Russian influence on and in 
Turkey and Persia was less than it had been in 1914, and the Arab 
world hardly regarded the U.S.S.R. as a great Power. By 1945, 
however, as a result of her alliance with Britain, Soviet missions had 
been opened in Cairo, Beirut, Damascus, and Baghdad, and the 
Soviet Union had obtained a firm foothold in the Arab world. 

Up to 1947, the means by which the Soviet Government tried to 
further its policies in the Middle East were subversion and revolu- 
tion. Although Soviet writers claim in retrospect that Soviet moral 
support and the spread of Communist ideology were largely 
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responsible for the rapid rise of Arab nationalism, this is not at all 
in accordance with the facts. Small Communist Parties had, it is 
true, been formed in some of the Arab countries, notably in Syria, 
but these had had little effect on Arab nationalist movements which 
had everywhere advanced with their own impetus. Indeed, a care- 
ful examination of Soviet writing shows that before 1955 neither the 
Soviet Government nor the Communist Party made any formal or 
outright statement in support of Arab nationalist aims. Pan- 
Arabism and Arab unity were, on the contrary, officially described 
as ideologies of the national bourgeois intelligentsia which had first 
been exploited by Britain against Turkey in the first World War. 
Later, just before the second World War, plans for an Arab Federa- 
tion and for Greater Syria were described by the Russians as mere 
devices for promoting British interests. The article on Arab culture 
in the second edition of The Great Soviet Encyclopaedia (1950) lays 
little or no emphasis on its unity and it is in general written in a 
disparaging tone. 

Students of Soviet foreign policy are aware of a constant conflict 
between ideology and realism and that often, and more particularly 
recently, realism wins the day. Soviet policy towards the Arab world 
is an interesting example of this. In both Tsarist and Soviet Middle 
East policies, the neutralization, if not the liquidation, of Turkey 
and Persia has always been a cardinal point. After the second World 
War, between 1945 and 1947, Russia concentrated pressure on both 
these countries, but both. partly owing to Western support, were 
able to resist her. The turning-point was probably the failure of the 
Azerbaydzhan separatist movement in 1946.1 Soviet instigation of 
this movement was without doubt a very serious miscalculation. As 
a result, the Soviet Government, if not Stalin himself, evidently 
realized that, at any rate for the time being, Persia and Turkey pre- 
sented a front which could not be broken by any means short of war 
and that they would have to be by-passed. It was this realization 
which led the Soviet Government to change its attitude to the Arab 
countries on the one hand, and to Afghanistan and India on the 
other. 

The new policy began to take shape after Stalin’s death in 1953, 
perhaps even before, but it did not become manifest until 1955, 
when the broad outlines of Soviet policy towards the ‘uncom- 
mitted’ countries of Africa and Asia emerged. The year 1955 saw 
the foundation of the Baghdad Pact, with what appeared to most of 

1 See “The Azerbaijan Problem’, The World Today, February 1946. 
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the Arab States as strong militarist implications; of the Bandung 
Conference, with its affirmation of the five principles of peaceful 
co-existence; and of great advances by Nasser’s Pan-Arab national- 
ist ideology, with its increasingly anti-Western impetus. The neces- 
sary correlation of Soviet policy and ideology was outlined at the 
Twentieth Party Congress in February 1956. 

Perhaps a word should be said here about the broad aims of 
Soviet policy in the Middle East. There has not been general agree- 
ment on this matter in the West. In the Eisenhower Doctrine an- 
nounced in 1958, the Soviet objective in the Middle East was de- 
scribed as the establishment there of international Communism, as 
if this were an end in itself. Such a view presupposes that Soviet 
policy is nowadays informed more by the ideology of Communism 
than by what the Soviet Union considers to be her national interest. 
This is a debatable matter, but it is perhaps important to remember 
that although many things have changed in Russia since the Revolu- 
tion, there remain certain immutable factors, such as geography, 
climate, and national character. For reasons of national security, 
national prestige, and national economy, Russia has for the past 150 
years wished to supplant the West as the political, economic, and 
cultural mentor of the Middle East countries, as well as of other 
Asian countries lying on her borders. The present Russian Govern- 
ment is always prepared to use Communism as a means towards 
achieving this end when and where it seems appropriate. At the 
same time, in order to preserve the monolithic position of the Com- 
munist Party inside the U.S.S.R., it must always seek an ideological 
justification for its foreign policies. These two factors have resulted 
in a disproportionate importance being attached to Communism as 
the deciding factor in the formulation of Soviet policy, whether in 
Asia or elsewhere. 

After 1955, the tone of writing by Soviet authorities on Arab 
affairs displayed a marked change. Already at the end of 1955 they 
were speaking of the ‘growth of national consciousness’ in Arab 
countries and of the solidarity shown by them in each other’s causes; 
and they were expressing for the first time recognition of the fact 
that the leadership of the so-called national liberation movements in 
the Arab countries was in the hands of the national bourgeoisie. 
They continued to emphasize, however, that the ultimate leader of 
these movements was the proletariat, ‘the sole revolutionary class 
consistent to the end’. The high-watermark of Soviet enthusiasm 
for Arab nationalism and Arab unity was reached in 1957 by V. B. 
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Lutskiy, the author of the disparaging article on Arab culture in the 
Soviet Encyclopaedia mentioned earlier. He now declared that ‘the 
Arab peoples have community of language and culture, community 
of historic destinies and of territory’, and that ‘they are also united 
by community of political interest which, while not constituting the 
definition of a nation, immeasurably strengthens national links.’ 
He added that Arab unity had now been translated into living reality 
and that the Soviet people with all their heart wished for the Arabs 
the strengthening of that unity. 

It is at least permissible to suppose that Russia’s ultimate aim is 
still what it was over a century ago—the establishment of Russian, 
or rather, Soviet, political, economic, and cultural influence in the 
eastern Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. Most peopie will 
probably agree that this aim has been in the minds of Soviet leaders 
ever since the Revolution, but that they have often changed their 
views on the means by which it could best be attained. The means at 
present advocated by the Soviet Government amount to the aban- 
donment of earlier methods of subversion and violent revolution in 
favour of moral and material support for all elements, including the 
bourgeoisie, propertied classes, and clergy, in what is called ‘move- 
ments for national liberation’ directed against the West. These 
methods, although superficially less alarming, are likely to prove 
more dangerous in the long run. Moreover, while in the eyes of the 
Middle East they seem to contrast favourably with the military pre- 
parations of which the West is constantly accused, it is often for- 
gotten that the Soviet Union has no need of military pacts with 
Middle East countries. The present technique of peaceful penetra- 
tion could almost overnight be exchanged for direct action. 

The years 1956 and 1957 were in many ways profitable ones for 
Soviet policy. The failure of the Suez venture was widely con- 
sidered by the Arabs to be the result of Soviet intervention, and the 
Soviet Union began to appear as the undoubted defender of Middle 
East rights. Western propaganda about the Soviet arms build-up in 
Egypt and Syria and about the possible dispatch of Soviet volun- 
teers merely reinforced Arab convictions about Soviet readiness to 
fight their battles for them if the need should arise, not only against 
the West but against Israel. During 1957 and the first half of 1958 
the opinion was widespread that, except for Iraq and Jordan, the 
Arab countries were lost to the West and that Soviet influence 
would now spread apace. The creation of the United Arab Republic, 


1 Sovetskaya Etnografiya No. 1, 1957. 
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the disturbances in Lebanon, and finally even the coup d’état in Iraq 
were all thought of as victories for Communism. In fact, however, 
the Soviet Government was very soon to be assailed by misgivings 
on the subject of Arab nationalism. 

The ideological limitations of the rapprochement between the 
Soviet Union and the Arab countries began to appear more sharply 
after the establishment of the United Arab Republic in February 
1958. Soviet welcome for the new republic was not unqualified. Its 
creation was greeted as an anti-imperialist move, but it was pointed 
out that the Arab unity movement could be used for purposes con- 
trary to the interests of the people. Nasser’s campaign against Com- 
munism and his attitude towards Iraq after the coup d’état were 
decisive in modifying the Soviet attitude to Arab nationalism. 
Soviet dissatisfaction with the U.A.R. does not mean, however, that 
the Soviet Government regards the situation in Iraq with equani- 
mity. So far from being a source of comfort to the Soviet Union, the 
activities of the Iraq Communist Party, or rather Parties, have been 
a cause of acute embarrassment. It would be different if the Iraq 
frontier touched directly on the U.S.S.R.; but as it does not, the 
establishment of a Communist Government in a country situated as 
Iraq is situated might well precipitate a war in the Middle East, an 
event which the Soviet Government is at present most anxious to 
avoid. 

It is probably true to say that the West has gravely underesti- 
mated the importance of Middle Eastern, and particularly Arab, 
nationalism. But it is probably equally true to say that the Russians 
in the beginning of their latest Middle East drive gravely over- 
estimated the extent to which they could exploit this nationalism in 
their own interests in the same way as they have done with the Mus- 
lim peoples of Transcaucasia and Central Asia. 

After the Twentieth Party Congress of 1956 there was a clear 
tendency to lay more emphasis on nationalist movements supported 
by all classes and less on the role played by local Communist 
Parties. But as disillusionment with Arab nationalism grew, and 
particularly after the repressive measures taken against the Com- 
munist Party in the U.A.R. in 1958, the importance of local Com- 
munist Parties as the firmest and most consistent champions of 
national unity and the people’s cause had to be reaffirmed and this 
was done in forthright terms at the Twenty-first Party Congress in 
January and February 1959. 

As an indication of how far the Soviet Union had moved away 
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from the idea of Pan-Arab unity it may be interesting to quote from 
a speech delivered by Khrushchev in March 1959:* 

It is said that Arab nationalism supposedly stands outside the interests 
of separate Arab States, and outside the interests of different classes of the 
population of the Arab countries. Undoubtedly, the interests of the 
majority of Arabs are indivisible in the struggle against the colonial yoke. 
But after a country has freed itself from foreign domination the interests 
of the people cannot be ignored. For the interests of all the Arabs cannot 
coincide. Therefore attempts under the flag of nationalism to ignore the 
interests of separate classes of the population and the interests of the 
working people are futile. 

With this speech an episode in the history of Soviet-Arab rela- 
tions may be said to have come to an end. The Soviet Government 
seems to have given up, at any rate for the present, the idea of dealing 
with the Arabs as a whole. It is, however, evidently intent on enter- 
ing into closer relations with the individual States of the Arab 
world. 

In dealing with the United Arab Republic, despite the anti- 
Communist line taken up and maintained by the U.A.R. Govern- 
ment, the Soviet Union has gone ahead with her plans for economic 
and technical aid. At the beginning of 1960 Jzvestiya’s Cairo corres- 
pondent said that the Soviet Union could ‘leave the settlement of 
ideological controversies to history’,? and since then there has been 
no direct comment in the Soviet press about anti-Communist mea- 
sures in the U.A.R. At the same time, Soviet writers strongly criti- 
cize the notion often expressed in Arab nationalist circles that the 
Arabs, having defeated Western imperialism, have no need to veer 
towards the East ideologically and that Arabs naturally are and must 
remain anti-Communist. The Soviet press has quite recently also 
expressed indignation at certain unfavourable reflections, both on 
Soviet Communism as a system and on the motives of Soviet aid to 
the U.A.R., which have appeared in the U.A.R. press; but it main- 
tains that these are not representative of U.A.R. opinion or of 
Nasser’s own attitude. 

The idea gaining ground among the Arabs, and one which is not 
entirely unacceptable to the West, namely that they should derive 
the maximum material benefit from both East and West without 
allowing themselves to submit to or acknowledge the mentorship of 
either, is one which the Soviet Union finds thoroughly objection- 
able. The earlier attitude towards Nasser’s Revolution was one of 
almost unqualified flattery and approval; but there has lately been a 


1 Izvestiya, 17 March 1959. *8 January 1960. 
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tendency in Soviet writing to question the reality and efficacy of 
Egyptian so-called democratic reforms. There has, however, been 
no criticism of the development of State capitalism in the U.A.R. In 
the Arab countries, as elsewhere in Asia and Africa, this is regarded 
as ‘progressive’ in the sense that it weakens the position of foreign 
capital. The established Communist doctrine that State capitalism 
is a stage on the road to ‘socialist transformation’ of the economy is 
never specifically mentioned. 

The embarrassment caused to the Soviet Government by the ex- 
cessive activity of the Communist Party of Iraq has already been 
mentioned. Here too the Soviet attitude has in general been one of 
non-interference. But criticism of the Iraq Government’s anti- 
Communist measures has been stronger and has lasted longer than 
in the case of the U.A.R. Nevertheless, Soviet writing continues to 
represent the Soviet Union’s relations with Iraq as close and 
friendly and the policy of technical and economic aid is proceeding 
unabated. On the subject of oil, the Soviet Government was at first 
inclined to commend the Iraq Government’s policy towards foreign 
oil companies. Quite recently, at the beginning of this year in fact, 
there has been a significant change in this attitude. In a long article 
called ‘The Oil Policy of the Iraqi Republic’ in the important 
periodical Problemy Vostokovedeniya’ the author strongly criti- 
cized the Iraq Government for its lack of resolution and consistency 
in defending the people’s interests against the exploitation of the 
foreign oil companies. Since the article quotes extensively from the 
views expressed by the Communist newspaper /ttthad ash-Sha’b’s 
writing on the subject, it is clear that the article is a new and overt 
expression of Soviet support for Communist pressure on the Iraq 
Government. It is not yet clear whether this support springs from a 
new Soviet estimate of the strength of the Communist movement in 
Iraq, or from the ever-present need to assure the Soviet people of 
the power and prestige of Communist Parties everywhere. It would 
seem that so long as Persia remains relatively stable and in the 
Western camp, the Soviet Union will not attempt any direct inter- 
ference or subversion in Iraq. The fact remains, however, that this 
article does introduce a new note of critical appraisal. 

As was mentioned earlier, the Levant is the only part of the Arab 
world with which Russia has any traditional cultural connection. 
This fact was perhaps an additional, underlying—although never 
expressed-—reason for her dislike of Syria’s union with Egypt. Since 
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the Revolution she had devoted more attention to Syria than to any 
other Arab country and it is significant that Syria was the first 
country dealt with in a series of manuals on Middle East countries 
which the Soviet Union started to publish in 1958. She is now de- 
barred from dealing with Syria as a separate country. Her interest 
in Lebanon, however, remains close, if cautious. Soviet writers in 
general limit themselves to advocating progressive dissociation of 
the Lebanon from Western influence. They sharply criticize what 
they call ‘the Arab nationalist extremists’ who are agitating for the 
inclusion of the Lebanon in the U.A.R. ‘without taking into account 
its national peculiarities and democratic traditions’. Lebanese 
abstention from the anti-Communist attitude of the U.A.R. has 
been noted with approval. 

The only other Arab country with which the Soviet Union has 
any close relations is the Yemen. Here Soviet technical aid has been 
on a considerable scale, particularly in rebuilding the Port of 
Hudaydah. Although Soviet writers continually emphasize Soviet 
friendship with the Yemen, they also criticize her backward ‘feudal’ 
condition. They have, however, refrained from reporting the 
growth of workers’ movements, in contrast to their treatment of 
other Arab countries, such as Saudi Arabia. 

With Jordan, Saudi Arabia, and the Persian Gulf States the 
U.S.S.R. has no diplomatic or economic relations. But Soviet 
specialists on Arab affairs pay a good deal of attention to them and 
from their writings it is easy to discern the official attitude. For in- 
stance, in 1957, the Soviet Government approved Jordan’s rap- 
prochement with Egypt, followed as it was by the Nabulsi Govern- 
ment’s decision to establish diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R. 
But for British intervention, it was suggested at the beginning of 
1958, a union with the U.A.R. might have come about. But, since 
Nasser’s anti-Communist campaign at the end of 1958, Soviet 
writers have stopped thinking of the ‘anti-imperialist struggle’ in 
Jordan in terms of the Arab unity movement. Opposition to the pre- 
sent regime in Jordan, however, continues to receive Soviet sup- 
port. 

The Soviet attitude towards Saudi Arabia is in general sympa- 
thetic. The absence of Saudi-Soviet diplomatic relations is de- 
plored and the country is regarded rather as a victim of American 
imperialism than as a willing collaborator with it. The operations of 
the Aramco Oil Company are an object of constant Soviet attack. 

As to the Arab States of North Africa and the Sudan, the Soviet 
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tendency, is to regard these countries as African rather than Arab, 
particularly since the waning of Soviet enthusiasm for Arab unity. 

One might sum up the present Soviet attitude towards the Arab 
world in one word as realistic. While the Soviet Government must 
continue to deplore any display of anti-Communism and continued 
association with the West on the part of the Arab countries, its atti- 
tude is not irrevocably affected by these considerations; it is rather 
the attitude of the Arab countries towards the Soviet Union which 
is the deciding factor. Zhukov, one of the leading Soviet writers on 
foreign affairs, recently wrote an important article in Pravda! about 
the foundations of Soviet solidarity with the ‘bourgeois’ States of 
Asia and Africa. He said that to sneer at the ‘bourgeois nationalism’ 
of such States would amount to ‘sectarianism of a most dangerous 
kind leading to self-isolation’. The use of this word ‘self-isolation’ 
may well express a genuine Soviet fear that, by putting ideological 
aims first rather than second, the Soviet Union could jeopardize the 
friendly contacts with Arab countries which she has been so suc- 
cessful in establishing during the past ten years. 


GEOFFREY WHEELER 


Postscript THE RECENT SOVIET-U.A.R. DISPUTE 


During May and June of this year a dispute of proportions un- 
precedented in Soviet-U.A.R. relations arose between Moscow and 
Cairo, each side accusing the other’s propaganda machine of de- 
liberately seeking to poison relations. However, while being con- 
ducted at the highest propaganda level, the dispute appears to have 
had no visible effect on inter-State relations. 

On 20 May Trud, quoting the Lebanese paper An- Nida, reported 
the death of Riyad at-Turk, a member of the Syrian Communist 
Party, in prison in Damascus, ‘as a result of savage torture’. The 
report was broadcast by Moscow radio. On 22 May, according to 
Cairo radio, the U.A.R. Deputy Foreign Minister drew the atten- 
tion of the Soviet Ambassador in Cairo to the ‘false report’ about 
Riyad at-Turk published in ‘biased newspapers’; Riyad at-Turk 
was alive and in good health; ‘it is better for Moscow radio to 
scrutinize the reports it receives from a biased press’. 

On 31 May Pravda published a long and indignant article taking 
issue with U.A.R. journalists who had criticized Soviet Com- 
munism and had cast aspersions on Soviet aid to the U.A.R. On the 
latter subject, it complained that Fikri Abazah in Al-Musawwar had 

126 August 1960. 
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published an open letter to Mr Khrushchev asserting that the 
U.A.R. had had a high political price to pay for its loans from the 
Soviet Union, and that the U.S.S.R. hoped that such assistance 
would ‘automatically lead to Communism’. To this Pravda replied 
that Communist Parties in all countries were independent agents 
and were ‘the creation of the peoples themselves’. On the subject of 
Soviet Communism, Pravda said that Kamal Hamdi Abu Khayr 
in Al-Ahram had attacked the Soviet order as depriving the in- 
dividual of the right to property. Pravda replied that in the Soviet 
Union the means of production belonged to the people, who 
governed the State through their elected representatives; Soviet 
socialism was genuine democracy. 


The ‘socialism’ of Abu Khayr—as he puts it, ‘our socialist society’—is 
as far from socialism as the sky is from the earth. The order which he 
champions and which he calls ‘socialism’ is like as two peas to capitalism 
which is doomed by history-——a society in which exploiters rule and 
people make speeches about democracy, while for their political beliefs 
progressive people languish in torture-chambers. Such ‘socialism’ is 
acceptable to any capitalist or monopolist. 


On 4 June Cairo finally replied to what it called ‘the organized 
campaign directed against the U.A.R. by official Soviet propaganda 
machines’. It is only possible to select a few of the points brought up 
by the Cairo and Damascus press and radio in the course of a mas- 
sive attack which was comparable in scale to earlier campaigns of 
which the Western Powers were the target. It was asserted that the 
Soviet campaign against the U.A.R. had never ceased since the 
U.A.R. was set up and the Syrian Communist Party was banned; 
that the U.A.R. had hitherto kept silent, hoping that better coun- 
sels would prevail, but ‘this concentrated attack . . . has become 
attempted aggression based on foreign forces’ ; that Soviet “dreams 
of world domination by Communism’ could not be realized against 
the opposition of the peoples; and that Soviet propaganda had in- 
terpreted the U.A.R.’s policy of non-alignment in an ‘opportunist’ 
manner, trying to turn it to its own ends. The coincidence of the 
Soviet campaign with the Cairo preparatory conference of non- 
aligned States did not escape notice; Cairo radio said that the Com- 
munists were ‘incensed’ at the arrangements for the full conference 
(which is to be held in Yugoslavia). It also asserted that the matter 
was not one of ‘theoretical differences with Communist concepts’ ; 
it expressed sympathy with Yugoslavia in ‘the bitter attack to which 
the Yugoslav Communist Party was subjected’; the plain fact was 
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that ‘there are people in Moscow determined to use beliefs as a 
means for political domination’. 

During the first half of June Moscow made no direct reply to the 
U.A.R. attacks. However, Pravda in its issue of 31 May had pub- 
lished a report that the Secretary-General of the Lebanese Com- 
munist Party, Farajallah al-Hilu, had died in a Syrian prison as a 
result of torture; and for the next ten days Soviet newspapers pub- 
lished reports of Soviet and other protests at al-Hilu’s death. 
(According to Cairo statements, no such person as al-Hilu was im- 
prisoned in the U.A.R., and the story of his death was put out in 
order to distract attention from the failure of the fabrication about 
the death of Riyad at-Turk. On 13 June Trud finally retracted, with 
a bad grace, the report of at-Turk’s death.) 

On 17 June Pravda published a reply to the U.A.R. campaign, in 
which it complained that the sense of its original article had been 
‘distorted’. It denounced some of the more extreme Cairo attacks 
on Soviet policy, and defended the Soviet Union’s right to speak up 
on behalf of imprisoned ‘patriots’ and Communists anywhere in the 
world. In conclusion it declared that the Soviet Union valued 
Soviet—Arab friendship and strove to strengthen it; ‘one must sup- 
pose that the United Arab Republic also is striving for this.’ 

Whether or not this episode is now concluded, it must have pro- 
vided salutary lessons for the leaders of both the Soviet Union and 
the U.A.R. It must now be apparent to Moscow that the whole com- 
plexion of one large aspect of Soviet policy is viewed with repug- 
nance in the U.A.R. 'To Cairo observers it must be clearer than ever 
that Moscow only supports neutral groupings which serve its own 
purposes. Now that the dispute has been fought out at the propa- 
ganda level, it remains for the U.A.R. and its ‘non-aligned’ col- 
leagues to take up their positions at a ‘summit’ meeting which—to 
judge by Moscow’s silence on the matter—is not at all to Soviet 
liking. 

D. L. M. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN STUDIES 1918-59: An Annotated Bib- 
liography. By Mary Holdsworth (March 1961). 
Part I General Functional Studies Price 12s. 


Part II Regional Studies (postage Is.) 
5 Not Sold Separately 


LIBYA: A Brief Political and Economic Survey Price 5s. 
By Roger Owen (revised May 1961) (postage 6d.) 
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Please send orders, with payment, to the Oxford University Press 
Showroom, 116 High Street, Oxford. In the United States the 
memoranda may be obtained through the Oxford University Press, 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
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